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Howard Shaw, the president 


«Anna A 
of the National American Woman Suf- 
ociation, is the great orator 


frage AS 
of the suffrage movement. She can 
hold an audience in delighted amuse- 
wn hour after they have long 
She has a 


ment ior ¢ 
been ready to go home, 
power of carrying convic- 


remarkable 

tion as she speaks, and has a fund of 
humor most rare in one who has, at 
the same time, such powers of emo- 
tional appeal. 


Dr. Shaw has had so many honors 
heaped upon her that it is impossible 








REV. ANNA H. SHAW 





lo enumerate them. She has worked 
all her life to attain the right of suf- 
women, and has now the 
seeing the goal almost 


frage 
rewa! rf 
reached 
There is no one so well known in 
the suffrage movement in this coun- 
reputation is interna- 
was born in England, but 
' (his country in early youth, 
en tells of her experiences in 
the rough little western town where 
ihood was passed. 
Miss Shaw is taking part in 
protest parade and mass 
today shows that she retains 
: ful spirit, and that she keeps 


herself fy 


lly abreast of the times in 


Sutras work. 
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loved Henry Villard is known and 
oved 


in all New York Suffrage cir- 


Clea. thay want f 
°s. Her genial presence and willing 











en MERRY VILLARD 

ane ss various Boards and Com- 
a ‘ave increasingly endeared 
years Suffrage workers for many 
lines py of the William 
after } ssociation, named 


®r honored father, and she is a 
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their continued disfranchisement. 
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The trumpeter, realizing all the achievements of the past, bearing a banner which in the number of stars emblazoned on it suggests the five States in 
which women have won political freedom, calls in bugle notes upon the women of New York to march on May Sixth in solemn protest against 
(By courtesy of Women’s Political 








most valued member of the Board of 
the New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association. She has given most gen 
erously of her time and her money. 
She is an earnest speaker and a 
much-sought presiding officer. Her 
father’s great interest in the freedom 
of the colored race has been loyally 
perpetuated by his daughter, and she 
is a strong supporter of the peace 
cause. One of her sons is Oswald 
Garrison Villard, the able editor of the 
New York Evening Post. 

She was chairman last year of the 
Legislative Committee of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. E. Jean Nelson Penfield is 
Vice-Chairman of the Woman Suffrage 
Party of New York City, and during 
Mrs. Catt’s trip around the world will 
be Acting Chairman. 

Mrs. Penfield is one of the remark- 
ably able younger women whose abil- 
ity has been rapidly developed by the 

















MRS. WM. WARNER PENFIELD 





suffrage work of the last few years. 
Her orderly mind and her power to 
stir people’s interest to the point of 


action, make her one of the most 
valued of Mrs. Catt’s devoted lieu- 
tenants. 


She is a ready and graceful speaker, 
and shows in her speaking 4 spiritual 
fire and earnestness which make peo- 
ple realize that a vote is an external 
symbol, and that under the suffrage 
movement is an irresistible tide of 
race progress. 








Harriet May Mills, President of the 
New York W. S. A., was for several 
Vice-President of the society 
and State Organizer. She has always 
done valuable service for the cause, 
and it is due to her efforts that New 
York has the largest suffrage organ- 
ization of any State in the Union. 

Miss Mills is a native of Syracuse, 
N. Y. She was graduated from Cor- 
nell University, and has traveled ex- 
tensively both in this country and in 
the old world. Her father, the late 


years 











MISS HARRIET MAY MILLS 





Charles de B. Mills, was a leader in 
agitation, and was 
as a speaker and an 


the anti-slavery 
widely known 





Oriental scholar 

In 1896 Miss Mills traveled the | 
length and breadth of California} 
speaking in behalf of the proposed | 
suffrage amendment, and her enthu- 
siastic reception and large audiences | 
testified to her success as a speaker. | 
She is a member of the National, | 
State and local suffrage societies, of 
the Farmers’ Grange of New York 
state. of the Women’s University 
Club of New York City, of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae, of the 
College Equal Suffrage League, of the 
Pen and Brush Club, and of many lit- 
erary and charitable societies in her 
own city. 

Miss Mills is deeply interested in 
sociological questions and eager to 
help all movements that mean better 
opportunities for the people. Her 
ability to make a thoroughly good 





political speech exceeds that of al- 
most any other New York suffragist. 
Her clear judgment and knowledge of 
the political situation are of the ut- 
most value to the movement. 





Caroline Lexow represents to the 
majority of young college women in 
New York the new suffrage spirit. 
Her own enthusiasm dates from the 
time she wrote a college essay on 
“John Stuart Mill and the Subjection 
of Women.” From that moment every 
Barnard girl began to hear about 
“votes for women.” Miss Lexow be- 
came the first President of the Colleg- 
iate Equal Suffrage League of New 
York. With the fervor and daring of 
youth, she not only persuaded the 
League to make an investigation of 
conditions in Colorado, byt succeeded 
in persuading her friends to pledge 
the necessary $2,500. 

Miss Lexow has spent two years in 
successfully organizing college wo- 
men throughout the United States for 
the National College League, and has 


. 


is known throughout the United 
States. She was born a suffragist, be- 
ing the daughter of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, one of the pioneers. Mrs. 
Blatch is one of the ablest women in 
the movement. Her fertile brain orig- 
inates more daring ideas than any. 
ten ordinary women; while on the 
platform her fascinating personality 
secures followers at every step. She 
devotes her whole time to suffrage 
work, and has the faculty of making 
others work for her. She is, however, 
a leader, and her work is essentially 
independent rather than co-operative. 

Mrs. Blatch organized the Equality 
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MI£S CAROLINE LEXOW 





devoted the past winter to organiza- 
tion in New York State. 

But it is the political side of suf- 
frage work which most thoroughly ap- 
peals to her. From her father, the 
late ex-Senator Lexow, she learned 
much of politics and politicians. Miss 
Lexow’s sincerity and enthusiasm 
have been of the greatest service in 
persuading her fellow-workers (espe- 
cially the younger college women) to 
try new and progressive methods in 
suffrage work. 





The name of Harriot Stanton Blatch 


; 





MRS. HARRIOT STANTON BLATCH 





League of Self-Supporting Women, 
and remained its president until this 
society became merged in the Wom- 
en’s Political Union, of which she is 
now the head. 

She was graduated from Vassar Col- 
lege, and married at an early age, 
after which she spent some years in 
England. She is the mother of Nora 
Blatch de Forest, and the grand- 
mother of a little girl who promises 
to have as lively a disposition as her 
honored grandmother. 

Mrs. Blatch makes a very clever 
speech, especially when she is dealing 
with a political situation. 

She was the first in America to 
make out-door suffrage meetings popu- 
lar and successful, and was the first 
to advocate suffrage parades, so im- 
portant a factor in the English suf- 
frage movement. 
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is one of the 
biggest recent finds of the suffrage 
movement. She is  clear-headed, 
broad-minded, and of an unusually at- 
tractive personality. Mrs. Laidlaw 
has a remarkable faculty of working 
harmoniously and successfully with 
all varieties of suffragists. Her great 
beauty and her simple, unaffected 
manners are a decided asset in her 
work, and many a person will listen to 
her clear arguments who would be 
bored by a less gracious personality. 

When the Woman Suffrage Party 
was started in New York City she be- 
of the Borough of 


Harriet B. Laidlaw 


came Chairman 








MRS. JAMES LEES LAIDLAW 





Manhattan, and has devoted herself 
with unselfish zeal to developing the 


Party interests. Her success has been 


remarkable, and she is now one of the versity. 
She| having been refused admission to the 


best-known leaders in New York 
has recently addressed the National 
Episcopal Church Conference on suf- 
frage, which for the first 
time upon the program of this conserv- 
In casting about for some 


appeared 


ative body. 


security in this—for them—daring 
step, the gentlemen found comfort 
from the fact that Mrs. Laidlaw had 
Episcopal affiliations, in that her 
father was one of the trustees of 
Trinity Church. 


Her husband is James Lees Laidlaw, 
and they have a charming little daugh- 
ter. 

Mr. Lees Laidlaw is well 
known in New York as a banker and 
financier. He is a public-spirited busi- 
ness man, and has been influential in 
many lines of legislative work. He is 
a firm believer in full adult suffrage, 


James 











JAMES LEES LAIDLAW 





and a member of the Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage. He organized 
the delegation from the Men's League 
which marches in the parade, and was 


has 


one of the leading spirits in arranging 
for the Union mass meeting 
held by the Men’s League on May 2. 
His wife is Harriet Burton Laidlaw. 


Cooper 





“Jessie Ashley looks so conserva- 
tive I am always surprised to find 
how radical she is.” This comment, 
often made upon Miss Ashley, illus- 
trates the qualities which bring about 
her greatest usefulness in the suffrage 
world. She is conservative in that 
she will not move an inch until her 
judgment is satisfied, and her legal 
training enables her not only to see 
the flaw in an argument but also to 
anticipate experience. She is radical 
in that, once convinced that a given 
course is right, she will not allow her- 
self to be hindered by opposition. 

As an active member and director 
of many suffrage organizations, Miss 





| 


Ashley has done everything, 
soap-box oratory to the writing of 
learned articles on constitutional 
questions. Her most distinctive work 
has perhaps been as President of the 
Collegiate Equal Suffrage League. Un- 
der her direction the League has been 











MISS JESSIE ASHLEY 





encouraged to originate ideas, to 
stand firmly by its convictions, and to 
bring into its suffrage work a respect 
for clear, accurate investigation and 
statement of facts. She is now Treas- 
urer of the National Suffrage Associa- 
tion and an invaluable member of its 
Board. 

Miss Ashley is a practising lawyer, 
a member of the County Lawyers’ As- 
sociation, and an instructor in the 
Woman's Law Class of New York Uni- 
She enjoys the distinction of 


New York City Bar Association solely 
on the ground of sex. She is an ac- 
tive worker in the Socialist Party and 
in the Woman's Trade Union League. 








MISS ROSE SCHNEIDERMAN 





Rose Schneiderman is a wonderful 
little person. She worked for several 
years as a cap-maker, but afterwards 
became an organizer for the Woman's 
Trade Union League, in which ca- 
pacity she has been eminently suc- 
cessful. She is an able speaker, fear- 
less and convincing. She has the con- 
fidence of the New York working girls, 
and the respect of all who have met 
her in her work. Her energy and 
pluck during the shirt-waist strike 
were astonishing. She is a good suf- 
fragist, and a Socialist. 





from | the group of radical American writ- 


ers. Her versatility is as remarkable 
as her keen incisive logic and her wit. 
She is a poet, novelist, essayist and 
lecturer, and her well of mental re- 
source never runs dry. 

Her last book, “The Man-Made 
World,” has been rightly called an 
epoch-making volume. No reader can 
escape the necessary conclusions 
which must be drawn from her vivid 
presentation of the development of 
woman and her past and future part 
in the work of the human race. 

Mrs. Gilman has been an inspiration 
to countless people, and her public Is 
ever increasing. She is the editor of 
The Forerunner, a monthly magazine 
written wholly by herself. Her daugh- 
ter is a successful artist. 





MRS. WILLIAM M. IVINS 

Mrs. William M. Ivins’s traditions 
would not lead one to expect to find 
in her the determined, uncompromis- 
ing worker for that she is. 
Her clear mind and calm but unflinch- 
ing judgment have been of inestimable 
service in the New York struggle for 
equal suffrage. Mrs. Ivins is Treas- 
urer of the New York State Associa- 
tion, and was formerly leader of the 
25th Assembly District of the Woman 
Suffrage Party. Mrs. Ivins is ex- 
tremely witty, and relieves many a 
hard hour at Suffrage Headquarters by 
her sparkling sayings. She is one of 
the most popular suffragists in the 
movement. Her husband is William 
M. Ivins, the well-known Republican 
and lawyer. 

She was delegate to the London 
International Suffrage Alliance in Lon- 
don in 1908. 


suffrage 





Mrs. Florence Kelley is well known 
throughout the United States as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National Con 
sumers’ League. She is a native of 
Philadelphia, was graduated from 
Cornell University, and studied for 
several years in Zurich and Heidel- 
berg. Later she read law in North- 
western University at Evanston and 
was admitted to the bar of Illinois. 
She was for some years associated 
with Jane Addams in the work at Hull 
House, and in 1892 was appointed spe- 
cial agent of the State of Illinois for 
a study of the sweating system in Chi- 
cago, and also a special agent of the 
United States Government for a study 
of the typical slum, the result being 
printed in the report of the United 
tates Department of Labor under the 
title, “Slums of Great Cities.” She 
is a trustee of the National Child La- 
bor Committee, and was formerly 








MRS. FLORENCE KELLEY 





vice-president of the National 
frage Association. She is a member 
of the Socialist Party, being one of 


Suf- 

















MRS. C. P. GILMAN 


_ 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
stands on a brilliant pinn 


Gilman | National 
acle amidst League, and President of the Collegi- 


the first to join the ranks when the 
|movement was started in this coun- 
try. Mrs. Kelley’s interest in securing 
|votes for women has grown steadily 
|with the effort to get laws enforced 
|for the protection of working people, 
particularly young women and chil- 
dren. She is one of the most effective 
|and stirring speakers in the suffrage 
| movement, but she has also a thor- 
| ough knowledge of industrial and legal 
conditions which adds great force to 
her appeals. She has brought up sons 
|; who do her honor. 





Martha Gruening of New York is one 
|of the youngest and most ardent of 
the active suffragists, She was grad- 
uated from Smith College in 1909, and} 
immediately became identified with | 
the Votes for Women movement. 

Miss Gruening is Secretary of the 


College Equal Suffrage 


‘els through the different States, ad- 


lin college traveled all night in order 


ate Equal Suffrage League of New 
York. In her capacity as Secretary of 
the National College League, she trav- 


dressing college students and forming 
Suffrage Clubs. 

But her keenest sympathies are with 
the working girls and with efforts to 
better their conditions. It was this 
feeling that led her to throw herself 
into work in aid of the shirt-waist 
strike in Philadelphia last winter, 
when she was arrested for picketing. 
She has also been identified with the 
Woman’s Trade Union League in New 
York. She is a member of the Social- 
ist Party, and during her senior year 








MISS MARTHA GRUENING 





o make her maiden speech on suffrage 
vefore a Socialist Club, and to be at 
‘ollege in time for early morning 
lass the next day. The character of 
hat speech was prophetic of her later 
development. 

She has done suffrage work in Bal- 
timore as Secretary of the Baltimore 
Equal Suffrage League, in Philadelphia 
as organizer for the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation, and in the Washington State 
Campaign, where her chief service 
was among the labor unions. 


Antoinette L. Brown was born May 
20, 18 in a log cabin at Henrietta, 
N. Y. Before she was 16 she began 
to teach school at $1.00 a week. 
Later she became lady principal of 
the Henrietta Academy. In the early 
forties she went to Oberlin College, 
and there became a friend of Lucy 
Stone, a friendship which was 
cemented later in life by their marry- 
ing brothers. Being forbidden by the 
faculty to take part in the debating 
exercises of the young men, the two 
young women students organized the 
first debating society ever formed 
among college girls. 

Graduating from the literary course 
at Oberlin 1847, Antoinette ap- 
plied for admission to the Theologi- 
School. The professors told her 
frankly that they would keep her out 
if they could, but since the charter 
of the college provided that no one 
should be excluded from any depart- 
ment on account of color or sex, they 
would do.their best to instruct her. 
Miss Adams, the lady principal of 
Oberlin, promised to get her some 
teaching in the preparatory depart- 
ment to help pay her expenses. But 
Miss Adams fellill, andin her absence 
the Ladies’ Board (made up mainly 
of the professors’ wives), in order to 
bar Antoinette out, made a rule that 
no graduate of the college should 
teach in the girls’ department. Then 
Miss Atkins, the assistant principal, 
got up a private drawing class for her 
to teach. It included Professor 
(afterwards President) Fairchild and 
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Mousquetaire Silk Gloves 


Order Direct and Save Money 
Best Material and Workmanship 
Newest Spring and Summer Shades" 
No. 


: W. 681—16-button len.th, reach- 
ing above the elbow (two clasps at 
wrist) Made of fine quality Tricot 
Silk, double tipped fingers. - Usually 
retailed at $1.00; our price %e. In 
white, black, tan, pink, light and navy 
blue, red, gray, Nile green, champagne 


and pongee. 
No. 








W. 682—Milanese Silk Gloves, of 
excellent quality, same length as 
others In white, black, tan, pink, 
light and navy blue, gray and pon- |! 
gee, Usually retailed at $1.50; our 
price 95e. Sizes 5% to 8. Send 
stamps or money order. Gloves 
mailed postpaid. 

UNITED GLOVE COMPANY 


2 Broadway, New York City 
Descriptive booklet about Gloves, all 
grades and lengths, in Kid. Lisle, Silk 





or Chamois. Yours for the asking. 


a number of the theologica! g; 
and the receipts covered a}) 
penses. She preached her fir 


udents, 
her ey. 


St pub. 
lic sermon at Henrietta, 0. about 
1848. More than half a centy,,, late 
Oberlin conferred upon her ¢p, Ps 
gree of Doctor of Divinity 

After her graduation she wa. ew 


gaged at a good salary to do mj 


ISsion. 
ary and social purity work for ps 
ciety in New York City. She did 5 
for a time, but the ladies were 
shocked because she spoke 4; the 
first National Woman’s Rich:< Con. 
vention, held at Worcester, \ SS., in 
1850, and her connection with tho a0 
ciety came to an end. Of +) man 
distinguished speakers at th»; con 
vention of 1850 she is noy » Sol 
survivor. ” 

After that she worked 4 fre 


lance, lecturing and preaching \} 
she could. She went all throu; sae, 
York State holding woman 
meetings with Susan B. Ap; 
wrote much for the papers a) 
zines, and became very popu 
speaker, often receiving $1( 
lecture, then a great price 


man. Horace Greeley and Charles 4 
Dana offered to provide her with , 
hall and give her $1000 a year ang 
her board if she would preach regy 
larly in New York City. He; mod 
esty led her to decline this f tering 


offer. She felt that she \ t 
young and too inexperienced 
sume the responsibilities of a 
politan pulpit, and accepted instead 
a call from the Congregational Church 
at South Butler, N. Y., at $300 a year 

Here she was regularly ordained 
as an Orthodox Congregations 


) as 


etro- 


min. 
ister in 1853. This brought down tre- 
mendous denunciation. The New 
York Independent, then edited Dr 
Cheever, declared that any woman 


who would let herself be ordained 


was an infidel, and any church that 
would ordain her was an_ infidel 
church. For a great many years now 
the Independent has been one the 


staunchest champions of equa! right 











REV. A. L. B. BLACKWELL, D.D. 





Later she went through a period 
religious doubt, and resigned her pul: 
pit. She became a Unitarian, and |! 
faith has ever since been sere 
unwavering. She married Samue! © 
Blackwell, a brother of Doctors Eliza 


beth and Emily Blackwell and of 
Henry B. Blackwell. She becan he 
mother of a large family, bu 18 
always continued to lecture and 
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Ladies’ Tailoring 
Department 


Women’s Cloth Costum: 
and Outside Garments are 
made to measure, with that 
careful attention to all d 
tails which characterizes 
every other department ©! 
Macullar Parker Company® 
establishment. 


All Garments made and 
fitted on the premises 


Macullar Parker 
Company ~ 
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Sufft 


T re 


she ha 


ed three of her grand- 
4¢ 80 she attended the Na- 
Convention in Port- 
ind went on to Alaska. 
after baptizing five 
Church, Eliza- 
she now makes her 
alone to Chilmark, 
ard, to supervise the 
100 young oak trees 
mer cottage, and came 
veling alone, to take 
suffrage parade. Re- 
itiful as a young wWwo- 
always retained a fine 
Her faculties, with the ex- 
her hearing, are unim- 
her disposition is as 
ind optimistic as a girl’s. 
her time between culti- 
rden, writing philosophi- 
and addressing the club 
New York and New Jersey, 
ie much beloved. 


Souls’ 





£. Ryan has worked her 
the world even from 
nder all manner of dis- 
and  privations, she 
vay first through the high 
the four years’ course 
leading her class, and 
through Boston Univer- 
d housework, took care of 
ted as hotel waitress witb 


lents in the vacations, made 


clothes and mended them 
pair, rose early and worked 
Iped her family while win- 
diploma. After graduation 
ur years of magazine and 
work, and finally 
newspaper work and rose 
position on the staff of a 


-house 








MISS AGNES E. RYAN 





MISS INEZ MILHOLLAND 





fire parade because it would interfere 
with her lectures. She is truly a re- 
markable girl, and has done thorough- 


ly good, sound work in many direc- 
tions. 
Mrs. Jessica Finch is distinguished 


directions that it is diffi- 
cult to select the more important ones 


in so many 

















MRS. JESSICA GARRETSON FINCH 





for this brief sketch. She is the head 
of a large and excellent 
girls in New York City, no mean ac- 
complishment in itself. She has been 
a leader in the Woman Suffrage 
Party, and did much to strengthen it 


school for 


in its early days. She lectures on 
economics and is a popular speaker. 
Recently she joined the Socialist 


Party, and has been much in demand 
since then as a speaker on socialism 
before different clubs and local organ- 
izations. 





Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe is a ver- 
satile woman, being at once a minis- 
ter, a clever and humorous suffrage 
speaker, leader of the 25th Assembly 
District of the Woman Suffrage Party, 
and President of a Suffrage Club. 
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Journal, The paper 
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‘rowing at the rate of more 
er week. Miss Ryan has a 
nd buoyant temperament, a 
per, an upright and honoi- 
ter, and an extraordinary 

business ‘‘push.” 
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ilholland, “the irresistible,” 
way everybody feels about 
iS a beauty, but she doesn’t 
is rich, but she means to 
living”; she is a student, 
loes everything rather than 


e-stocking. She is frank and 
Uc, and ready to lend a hand 
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8S Milholland has spoken ort of 
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at street corners, inévors ‘ut 


iblic gatherings, in cosy par- 
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In secret stolen places dur- 
She was known 


Vassar as the great “radical,” 








MRS. MARIE JENNEY HOWE 





She is youthful and handsome, and 
is the wife of the radical writer on 
economics, Hon. Frederick C. Howe. 
She was graduated from Meadville 
Theological School, and preached for 
a time in Wisconsin. She is in great 
demand as a speaker, and her innate 
sense of what real democracy is gives 
a solid foundation for her witty an- 


swers to “anti” contentions 


ton she 


received an 
women of that 
to their assistance. 

and had the pleasure 
their victory 


urgent 
State 


She 


appeal | 
to come | 
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of celebrating 
with them. During her| 
months in Washington she! 
edited a paper, organized clubs, ad-| 
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MRS. MINNIE J. REYNOLDS 
dressed meetings, and wrote news- 
paper articles which were published 


throughout the State 
Mrs. Reynolds has 





investigated the 


workings of woman suffrage in the | 
enfranchised States, and is well! 


equipped to answer questions or de-| 


bate on the subject, and no one has | 
more successfully or completely de- 
molished the absurd contentions of 
Richard Barry about the failure of 


suffrage in Colorado. She has 
recently spoken on the subject before 
the Legislative Committees of several 
States. 


equal 


She is now editor of The Woman 
Voter, the organ of the Woman Suf- 
frage Party of New York City. 


Mme. Elsa Gregori has the distinc- 
tion of being the first American wo- 
man to have an opera produced in 
Europe. This opera, “Hasisch,” has 


been put on at the leading theatre in 
Turin, Italy, where it will run for sev- 


| Barry which had been an editorial in 


| ing of this editorial in hundreds of lo- 
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Brown's Club that 
president of every 
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sent out to the 
Suffrage Club in 
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answer to 


DR. FLORENCE R. SABIN 


As a native of Colorado, Dr. Sabin 
is a firm believer in woman suffrage, 
and is one of the staunchest support- 
ers of the cause. 


The Woman’'s*Journal. The reprint- 
cal papers brought an avalanche of 
adverse criticism upon the unhappy 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

She is a woman of unusual musical 
ability, a graduate of the New Eng: 
land Conservatory of Music, and has 
achieved remarkable success in Wag- 
ner recitals. Her husband is the well- 
known art editor. 


Miss Portia Willis has been doing 
successful organization work for the 
New York State Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. Miss Willis is an excellent 
representative of a large class of well- 





Mrs. Nora Blatch de Forest is the 
able daughter of Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch. She has won honors in her 
chosen profession of civil engineer. 
She is a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and has held Government posi- 
|tions in connection with her work. 
She has the distinction of being the 
only woman member of the Civil En- 
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privileged young women 
who are heartily and systematically 


educated, 





eral weeks during the inauguration of 
the Roman exposition. Although a 
native American, Mme. Gregori 
spent most of her life in Europe, study- 
the best masters of Berlin, 


ing under 








MME. ELSA GREGORI 





Paris and Milan. After her husband’s 
death she returned to this country 
and opened a studio in New York. 
Mme. Grego! 
frage song and march for the Women’s 
Political Union, which will be sung by 
the Gregorian Quartette and Trio 
while marching 
frage parade on May 6. 





Mrs. Raymond 
of the Woman Suffrage Study Club, | 
organized about @ year ago, which now 
has a membership of considerably 
over one hund 
tional mental vigor. 

Mrs. Brown is one of the most de- 
lightful speakers among the New | 
York suffragists, gracious and charm: | 
ing in manner, attractive in appear- | 


ance, and she never refuses to respond 
to any call for help. 


correcting the misstatements of 
“Anti Bok,” whose notoriety as an ob- 
tuse anti-suffragist will probably out- 
live his fame as an editor. It was Mrs. 





ar 


i has composed a suf-| 


in the Woman Suf-| 


Brown is President | 


ired women of excep: | 


She has done excellent service in| 


working for equal suffrage. She says 
she cannot remember a time when she 
was not impressed with the indignity 
and lack of advantage in the denial 
of political recognition to women. 

She is the daughter of the late Con- 
Col. Benjamin Willis, a 
well-known lawyer and public speak- 
er. She studied sociology and philoso- 
phy at Columbia University, and has 
published a number of articles on the 
condition of women in factories and 
shops, and upon the uplift of the Ne- 
gro in the South. 
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gineers’ Club of New York. Mrs. de 
Forest is, of course, an ardent suf- 
fragist, an interesting speaker and an 
untiring worker for the cause. 

She has had charge of the arrang- 


ing of the banners in the parade. = , 
I believe in the rights of the wo- 


man just as much as I do in those of 





Dr. Florence R. Sabin is an anato- : , 
mist of wide reputation. Upon her|the man, and, indeed, a little more. 
graduation from Smith College, she|T@ mother can do the best work in 


her home if she has healthy outside 
interests and, occupations in addi- 
tion.—Thevdore Roosevelt. 


entered the medical department of 
Johns Hopkins University, where she 
completed her course, and where she 
has been associate professor of anat- 
omy since 1902. She is vice-president 
of the Association of American Anato- 
mists, a member of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, of the editorial 
board of the Anatomical Record, and 
of the Baltimore College Club. She is 
ithe author of “An Atlas of the Med- 
|ulla and Mid-Brain,” and has written 


I have never regarded the desire 
(now as widespread as civilization it- 
self) that woman should take her share 
in the duties and labors of the na- 
tional life as in any sense a movement 
the sexes against each other, but 
rather as a great integrative move- 
ment of the sexes toward each other. 
—Olive Schreiner. 
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THE EQUAL RIGHTS PROCESSION 


More and more the advocates of important movements in 
America are holding street processions and parades. The object 
is to reach the general public, and to bring the lesson home 
to the eye as well as to the ear. For many years the political 
parties before election have called upon their followers to 
turn out and march. In Europe the custom is much older. 
Mourning or rejoicing, petitioning or protesting, innumerable 
processions have moved across the stage of history. 

There is always more to such a procession than can be 
seen by the naked eye. Bloomgarten, the Jewish poet who has 
just rendered Longfellow’s Hiawatha into Yiddish, has & poem 
describing the memorial service held four times a year over 
the grave of Jephtha’s daughter. As the maidens go through 
their solemn funeral dance and chant, they seem to feel an un- 
seen presence moving among them to the same measure, and to 
hear the dead girl mingle her song with theirs. Every pro- 
cession has viewless hosts that go before and follow after. If 
our eyes could be opened to see the whole of the equal rights 
procession, what sights we should behold! What ranks and 
companies of men and women long forgotten passed through 
the first painful stages of this journey, far back in the early 
days! In many countries, speaking many tongues, suffering 
persecution and obloquy in countless forms, they each brought 
the cause a few steps on its way, and then vanished. Pym 
and Hampden are there, and Russell and Sidney on their way 
to the block, and the Barons marching to Runnymede. The 
Mayflower on her voyage across the ocean was in the pro- 
cession. Even over the hill of Calvary goés that march: 

“By the light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I track, 





Toiling up new Calvaries ever, with the cross tHat turns not| 
back.” 

The procession winds onward through the centuries. Of) 
those who have passed on more recently, how many come be- | 
fore our mind’s eye that we ourselves have known and honored, | 
who have now passed behind the veil! The great and gallant 
suffrage processions in England are only the modern continua- | 
tion of the endless march. 


There may be a long procession yet to pass before the final 
victory is won, and after that there will still be the procession 
of new reforms coming in its wake, for “the good old cause” | 
takes on new forms, and the struggle for freedom and for 
human uplift goes on through the ages. In the words of a kins- 
man of Lady Constance Lytton’s: 





| itself, since printing done in quantity for hundreds of 


“God be thanked that the dead have left still 
Good undone, for the living to do— 

Still some aim for the heart and the will 
And the soul of a man to pursue!” 


There is no danger that the great grandchildren of the 
pioneers will ever lack employment. 

Charles Dickens, in his Tale of Two Cities, describes a 
house in a secluded court in London which is a wonderful place 
for echoes. Foot-steps can be heard coming, passing, re- 
passing, hurrying and crowding, while no one is to be seen in 
the street. A young girl fancies them to be the foot-steps of ail 
the people who will some day come into her life; and one night, 
while a thunderstorm gathers, she and her friends sit listen- 
ing to the foot-steps of a wild and furious crowd, growing 
louder and louder, like a coming tempest. All over the country 
teday women in secluded homes, from Maine to California and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, sit listening in spirit to the 
echoes of the foot-steps of the marching procession in New 
York. If we and they could only look forward and see all the 
people and the processions that are to come into this move- 
ment in the future! Who can tell what strange things that 
vision might include? But we like best to think of the good 
things that we believe will follow in the train of equal suf- 
frage—throngs of healthy and happy children, none of them 
underfed, or deprived of wise teaching, or scrimped of ample 
playground space: regiments of happy teachers, with salaries 
large enough to permit of study and recreation, and to pro- 
vide for old age; men and women on their way to earn their 
daily bread in sanitary and well-lighted workshops, ndbody 
working under inhuman conditions or for less than a righteous 
wage; bad mayors of hundreds of American cities marching 
after the Mayors of Seattle and Tacoma into a state of “in- 
nocuous desuetude;” unjust and narrow-minded judges pass- 
ing on into limbo, and judges like Judge Lindsey of Denver 
taking their place; co-operation superseding competition, and 
an ounce of prevention going farther than a pound of cure. 
There will be some big fights between that day and this—as 
Dearsley says to Mulvaney, “There’s the fight between!”— 
but the brave young workers who are coming on will ask 
nothing better than to fight it. 

Today’s woman suffrage procession is only an advance di- 
vision in the great march by which “The Son of God goes forth 
to war,’ and sooner or later all the world will join it—the 
sooner the better for each one. In the words of the old hymn: 


“His blood-red banner streams afar; 
Who follows in his train?” 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





“Get Together” is the motto, either expressed or implied, 
in all sorts of work in these days. It manifests itself in 
matters big and little, in politics, in movements for social recon- 
struction, in business, in international affairs, in the sporting, 
religious and educational worlds. 


It is no mere accident—this tendency to exchange notes, 
to organize, to co-ordinate, and to co-operate. It is a part of 
modern life. It simply means that intelligent society, like the 
intelligent individual, is gradually learning to make its “head 
save its heels.” It is civilization growing up. Just as a very 
little child is at first contented with mere kitten-like frolic 
and presently acquires the “get together” spirit and learns to 
play games with others, and to be one of a class at school, so 
civilization, at first content with isolated, unrelated, individual 
activity, presently also acquires the “get together” spirit and 
considers the work of society im relation to each separate 
member; it also plays its various games, and slowly but surely 
learns to “play fair,” and in its school of experience, the hardest 
and the last but the best lesson yet to learn, is that loss or 
gain for any member of a community is loss or gain for the 
whole of that community. 


The Suffrage Movement will be behind other sorts of 
modern activities if it fails to fall into line and work in the 
‘get together” spirit also, and indeed there are already very 
hopeful signs that it is doing so. 

The Suffrage Movement is rapidly passing out of the stage 
when there was but one sort of work, and that, agitation and 
education among middle class women; and also out of the 
stage when State Associations need to be organized, sup- 
ported and directed by the National Association. The program 
for every one is changing. There are now many varieties of 
suffrage work, and all sorts and conditions of women—and 
men, toO—are working, each sort in its own enthusiastic way, 
sometimes moving so fast as to be headlong, and sometimes so 
absorbed as not to profit by opportunities to co-operate with 
others. But it is all good, and betokens a splendid virility 
which needs only an orderly program of co-ordination and 
co-operation to hasten victory in every State and finally in 
the whole country. 


There are certain things which every suffragist and every 
association wants done, but which no individual or association 
can successful or economically undertake alone. They are pro- 
jects which need the joint support of many people and asso- 
ciations, and which can be made valuable to local work exactly 
ae they are cordially and liberally supported by 


What are they? 


First, increasing the circulation of The Woman’s Journal 
sc it shall become all that any suffragist may hope or want it 
to be; second, maintaining and co-operating with the National 
Suffrage Press Bureau, which furnishes articles for the syndi- 
cated press, the length and breadth of the country, and suffrage 
material for local press chairmen in every State, as well as data 
for the New York papers, which are widely quoted everywhere 
and diligently answers false statements in hundreds of pa ova, 
all of which widens public interest and makes the come of 
each individual association distinctly easier; third sustainin 
the central literature and propaganda department again : 
work which no local association can afford to do entirely for 
associa- 
“hata g done in small quantity for 
nan ourth, the general informati 
National Headquarters is bound to be, as apace 
be some one place in the country where all questions can be 
answered and all wants supplied, so far as possible. Surely 
these are among the necessary things for the National Associa- 


tions costs so much less than printin 
a single association; 
which a 





tion to-undertake, and the need for them is greater than ever 
before, and moreover, if they are strongly supported, we may 
be able to do a kind of campaign work which is more suiteg t, 
the present needs than sending National organizers or speakers 
to the campaign States, which was undoubtedly the Breatest 
need a generation ago. 

Realizing, as we must, that every single suffrage gain helps 
every other State to move ahead, and that every still benighteg 
and stubbornly conservative spot in the country is just so much 
of a load under which democratic progress must struggle, we 
feel that the time has come to “get together,” to affiliate 
kinds of suffragists, all kinds of suffrage work, all kinds of 
suffrage organizations, clubs, leagues, federations, singly or in 
groups, dues-paying and non-dues-paying; Political District Or. 
ganizations, Woman Suffrage Parties, all kinds—everything, ang 
band them into one strong, sweeping movement. 

This kind of cohesion will secure for the Suffrage Moye. 
ment a strength that will mean an orderly, steady preparation, 
for the time when, after a few more Western States are won, 
and a break has been made in the Middle West or the East, 
we may reasonably expect, instead of vaguely hgpe, that Cop. 
gress will seriously consider our long-delayed Sixteenth Amend. 
ment. 

Our National Association cannot be a “mysterious power 
which can bring great things to pass through a liberal use 
of printer’s ink,” but it can be a well-organized clearing-houge 
through which the plans and activities of all suffragists may 
be made more effective. It can be if we “get together.” 

Mary Ware Dennett. 


SHALL WE GIVE TO SUFFRAGE ONLY? 





The article on The Massachusetts Child Labor Committee 
and Suffrage is sent from National Suffrage Headquarters for 
publication in the parade number of The Woman’s Journal, 
With most of this article, all suffragists will cordially agree. 
On one point there will be wide divergence of opinion. 

We are all agreed as to the folly of those who want child 
labor laws and similar good legislation, yet wish to keep 
from women the improved modern tool, the “little mechanism,” 
as Jane Addams calls the ballot, by which these reforms can 
be most efficiently accomplished. But it does not follow that 
all suffragists ought to devote their work and money solely to 
the effort to get a vote, to the exclusion of all other good 
objects. 

Suppose a man lived in a New England village that had no 
proper fire engine, only the old-fashioned fire buckets which 
used to hang in the house of every citizen. Suppose he re- 
alized the importance of a better fire equipment. It would un- 
doubtedly be his duty to preach and work for it untiringly. 
But, if a fire broke out in some house and children were in im- 
minent danger of being burned to death, ought he merely to 
stand by and shout to his neighbors, “This shows you the need 
of better fire apparatus!” or should he, while shouting the 
same thing, join with them vigorously in carrying water in such 
buckets as were at hand? Which course would be the best for 
the children, and also the most likely to convert his neighbors 
to his views? 

As for the question whether the people who ask for our 
help to carry through a good child labor law are suffragists or 
anti-suffragists, that should not affect our willingness to help 
any more than it would affect our willingness to throw water 
side by side with them from our fire buckets when children's 
lives were in danger. 

It is a good sign that there are a growing number of women 
so deeply impressed with the importance of getting the ballot 
for the sake of the good they could do with it as to urge their 
fellow workers to give nothing to any other object, however 
meritorious, and to concentrate wholly upon this. Yet I be- 
lieve this to be a mistaken view. The Suffrage Association 
wants and asks for the membership of every man and woman 
who believes in equal suffrage, even if he or she is more in- 
terested in the movement for improved economic conditions, 
or international peace, or eugenics, or foreign missions, or 
school playgrounds, or scientific research. On the same prin- 
ciple many suffragists feel that they should contribute, at least 
to the extent of a membership, to every movement which they 
regard as vital. Undoubtedly, the great majority of suffragists 
spend far more upon other good objects than upon this funda- 
mental one. It is painful to see what large sums in com- 
parison they will lavish upon almost everything else that makes 
an appeal to their feelings. They need to be urged to make 4 
larger proportion of their gifts for equal suffrage, not a smaller 
one. But the editor of The Woman’s Journal cannot publish 
an exhortation to give to nothing except suffrage without regis- 
tering her personal conviction that this would be a mistake. 

A. 8. B. 





I want to vote because I think it will improve the educa 
tional system of the whole country. There ought to be a womal 
on every school board in the United States, and we shall never 
get this until women are voters.—Mrs. Clarence Mackay. 





Because women consider the government men’s affair, and 
something which concerns itself with elections and alarms, they 
have become so confused in regard to their traditional business 
in life, the rearing of children, that they hear with complacency 
a statement made by the Nestor of sanitary reformers that one 
half of the tiny lives which make up the city’s death-rate each 
year might be saved by a more thorough application of sanitary 
science. Because it implies the use of the suffrage, they do no 
consider it women’s business to save these lives. Are we going 
to lose ourselves im the old circle of convention, and add 
to that sum of wrong-doing which is continually committed 
in the world, because we do not look at things as they really 
are? Old-fashioned ways, which no longer apply to changed 
conditions, are a snare in which the best of women have 
always become readily entangled. It is so easy to be stupid, 
and to believe that things which used to exist still go ° 
long after they are past; to commit irreparable blunders be 
cause we fail to correct our theories by our changing expert 
ence. So many of the stumbling blocks against which Wé 
fall are the opportunities to which we have not adjusted our 
selves! We keep hold of a convention which no lonsét 
Squares with our genuine insight into life, and we are slow 
to follow a clue which might enable us to solace and im 


prove the life about us, because it shocks an obsolete ideal. 
—Jane Addams. 
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BsCRIBE THROUGH US 
For Your Favorite Magazines 


American Woman 





1 nse has made an ar- 
ne which it will receive a 
are ‘rom papers or magazines 
anne ” gubs riptions are sent 
d - : office The suffragists of 
err States take many thou- 
a = eriodicals. If they will 
pois o subscriptions or renewals 
dre iss Elizabeth Pope, Na- 
Be a asass Headquarters, 505 
_ nai New York City, the ag- 
- age “ae commissions will give 
gor on a great deal of 
ae ” What suffragist would not be 
hd to put ‘housands of dollars into 

national treasury if she could do 
am taking a cent out of her 
wn pocket That is just what the 
yitragists | llectively can do by this 
ethod our paper or magazine will 
* vou no more than if you sub- 
sribed to it directly or through a 
awspaper agency, but part of the 
ay will go into the Association’s 
reasury pear this in mind through 
e year, and also speak of it to your 
riends 


— 


MRS. ERNEST THOMPSON 
SETON 





Thompson Seton is a 
enthusiastic convert to 
qual suffrage. She is a clever wom- 
of ability, and has notable 
secutive power. She has long been 
he president of the Pen and Brush 


Mrs Ernes 


ecent but 


n, a write! 









RS. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


York, and has been the 


drawing to it many men and 
inction. Her husband is 
known writer of fascinating 





ales about wild animals. Their home 
§in Connecticut, where Mrs. Thomp- 
On Seton's suffrage activities are 
ftiered. She is vice-president of 
fe Connecticut Suffrage Association. 
FOR BEGINNERS 
By Rev. Anna Howard Shaw 

4 have heen requested so many 
_ ‘0 answer objections and to 
ipa reasons of certain claims 
oe 8 pei -cape that I have de- 
. s . ” Onally to use the columns 
__/€ Journal for that purpose. 
wither The Woman’s Journal, how- 
‘*, hor the Association must be held 
~ nsible for my opinions. 

6 . estion is frequently asked, 
- Strongest argument in 
thy equal suffrage? To this I 
ll Fhe Declaration of 
* oir , Whoever accepts it 
val ~ y accept woman suffrage. 
~~ solutely no other position 
Wacinle ut denying the basic 
=. M de mocracy, that “govern- 
a. their just ~. .powers 
he vote perigee of the governed.” 
imply * om an end in itself; it is 
nse it ae to an end, and in that 
S merely ht an inherent right. It 
“ dl : method by which, in 
ill of — = we learn what is the 
Seg : sens, and secure their 
hose, ee through their 
bres Vth me to the meas- 
Me Which - 7 ” the government un- 
The De hie live. 

i ee of Independence 
vident a truths are so self- 
Mestion ly reasonable mind can 
widens roca Among these self- 
tall m “8 are the inherent right 


anking : i 
UBuit of b. . to life, liberty and the 
~“Ppiness, and that to pro- 





tect these rights governments are in- 
stituted, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

So long as these principles are ap- 
plied to men, their justice is not ques- 
tioned, but as-soon as we attempt to 
apply them equally to women, then, as 
Charles Sumner said in regard to the 
excuses given for the abuses in Kan- 
sas, “The enemies advance arguments 
absurd, arguments idiotic, arguments 
infamous and arguments tyrannical,” 
to prove that they do not apply 
equally to women. No one denies 
that there inheres in woman equally 
with man the right to life, liberty 
and happiness, but they deny to 
,women the unquestioned power to pro- 
tect themselves in the exercise of 
these rights. The claim of suffragists 
is that, if these rights inhere equally 
in women as in men then in women 
equally with men there inheres the 
right to the political power to defend 
and develop them; and since the only 
way known in a Republic by which 
this can be done is through the ballot, 
then the denial of the ballot to women 
is a denial of the power of self- 
protection and defence. 

The government might have devised 
some other method of learning the 
will of the people than by the ballot. 
It might have taken a Yea or Nay 
vote, or raising of hands, or rising to 
the feet; but the method prescribed, 
and which experience proves to be 
the most expedient, is by the ballot, 
and the denial to women of this right 
protective of all other rights is as 
irrational as it would be to say air 
is essential to life, women have the 
right to life, but no right to the air 
which sustains life. The denial of air 
to sustain life, and the denial of the 
ballot to protect life, to the citizens 
of a government, is upon exactly the 
same plane. 

Therefore, when asked the strongest 
reason in behalf of woman suffrage, 
we can readily point to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and declare that 
this truth is self-evident, that, if 
women are endowed by their Creator 
with the inalienable right to life, 
liberty and happiness, they equally 
with men have the right to the politi- 
cal power to protect themselves in 
the exercise of these rights. 





MRS. ROBERT ELDER 


Mrs. Robert Elder of Brooklyn is 
a prominent member of the Woman 
Suffrage Party, being chairman of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, and is a woman 
of remarkable executive ability. She 
formerly lived in Colorado, where she 
enjoyed full citizenship, and hopes be- 
fore long to become an enfranchised 
citizen of New York State. She has 




















MRS. ROBERT ELDER 





represented the Woman Suffrage Par- 
ty this winter in legislative work in 
Albany, and is*a member of the New 
York State Legislative Committee. 
She and her distinguished husband 
are a great suffrage “team,” and each 
admirably supplements the other. Her 
husband, Robert Elder, was assistant 
district attorney of King’s County, 
N. Y., and is also an ardent suffragist. 





Mrs. Catherine Breshkovsky is now 
living under police surveillance at 
Kirensk, in the Province of Irkutsk, 
Siberia. She will be glad to receive 
papers and magazines, especially 
those containing pictures. 





The Nevada Senate voted for wo- 
man suffrage, 16 to 2—a majority of 
8 to 1. The measure had already 
passed the lower House. 





MRS. JOHN WINTERS 


BRANNAN | 





Mrs. Eunice Dana Brannan of New 
York is a daughter of the late Charles | 
A, Dana, for many years owner and | 
editor-in-chief of the New York Sun. 
She is a member of the executive com- | 
mittee of the Women’s Political Union 
and of the Equal Franchise League, | 
and a district leader of the Woman) 
Suffrage Party. The Danas have al-| 
ways been noted for their liberal 
views on all public matters and for 
the keenness of their minds. Mrs. 








MRS. 


JOHN WINTERS BRANNAN 





Brannan has thrown herself into suf- 
frage work with enthusiasm, and has 
been one of the moving spirits in the 
new policy of the Woman's Political 
Union. She spent some time last sum- 
mer in England, where she studied 
English methods with Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s society. Her brilliant daugh- 
ter, Eleanor, is now a student in Eng- 
land, and an organizer in the W. P. 
S. U. Her husband is Dr. John Bran- 
nan, president of Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals. 


$10 FOR 5 WORDS 





$10 will be paid by The 
Woman's Journal for the best 
reason, given in 5 words, why 


dealers in reliable goods should 
advertise in The Woman’s Jour- 
nal. 
$5 will be paid for the best 
reason, given in 10 words, why 
suffragists should read the adver- 
tisements in The Journal and 
should buy from our advertisers 
whenever possible. 
Contest closes June 380. 
Judges to be announced later. 
Address 
Prize Editor 
The Woman’s Journal 
585 Boylston St., Boston 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt was 
given an audience by King Haakon of 
Norway on April 29. She was intro- 
duced by the American Minister. Mrs. 
Catt had addressed a large meeting in 
Christiania on woman suffrage. In 
Norway, all women have the munici- 
pal vote, and three-fifths of them have 
the Parliamentary vote as well. 
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A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
“Sally Ann’s Experience,” 


To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 
alone, postpaid 


ORDER NOW 





ea ll ied 


el 


ig vee! A Charming Book 


—— 


SALLY ANN’S 
EXPERIENCE 


$1.35 
$0.55 


Pooooe 


postpaid 








SHUBERT 


Tremont aad Hollis Sts. Tel. S022 OXFORD 





Beginning Monday, May 8 
2nd WEEK 
EVENINGS AT 8 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY-SATURDAY 


ANN 
BOYD 


—WITH—— 


LUCILE LaVERNE 


IN THE TITLE ROLE OF HER OWN 


DRAMATIZATION OF THE NOVEL 
OF THAT NAME BY WILL WN, 
HARBEN 





MAJESTIC 


THEATRE 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. 
Evenings at 8 Sharp 


LAST WEEK 
c MON. MAY 8 
HENRY W. SAVAGE’S 


BRILLIANT REVIVAL 


™ PRINCE 4 
PILSEN 


By PIXLEY & LUDERS 


SPECIAL ORCHESTRA 
GUSTAVE HINRICHS, Director 


OPENING MONDAY, MAY 15 


Lindsay Morrison Stock Company 


Eleanor Gordon, Wilson Melrose, and 
a host of favorites. 


Subscription sale now open. 
Box office sale opens May 8. 





at 2 

















THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A 
Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Poreign, $1.25 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman's best 
and newest werk; her social philosephy, verse, 
satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humer and 
comment. 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and is 
Men; for better methods of Child-culture; for 
the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New 
World we are to make . . . are making. 
Suffragists will find in “The Forerunner” 
new tools and weapons for their work, as well 
as new light en eld ones. 


ORDERS TAKEN fer Bound Vols. of first 
year, $1.25. 


BOOKS 








Lee O’Neil Browne, Lorimer’s chief 
henchman in the Illinois mgd 
is blocking the woman suffrage Dill 
which passed the Senate, 31 to 10, | 
and is now pending in 
When asked why ‘he would not let it | 
come to a vote, he answered: “Be- | 
cause it is a bad bill and has no place | 
here; I am against it first, last and all 
the time.” The Pueblo Chieftain | 
says: “This certainly ought to end | 
woman suffrage. For hasn’t Mr. 
Browne been triumphantly acquitted | 
by a jury of his peers of the charges | 
of bribery preferred against him? | 
And has not Mr. Lorimer himself tes-| 
tified to the pure and innocent, not 
to mention holy, character of Mr. | 
trowne? And when two such gentle-| 
men as Mr, Browne and Mr. Lorimer | 
concur in an opinion, is there any-| 
thing more to be said? Might it not| 
be even possible that the granting of | 
suffrage to the women of Illinois | 
might result in the permanent retire-| 
ment of Messrs. Browne and Lorimer’ 
from public life? By all means the | 
franchise must be kept from the Wo- | 
men if the country is to continue to 
be served by men of the character 
of Messrs. Browne and Lorimer.” 





the House. | _ 


By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
Women and Economics.....sesecsesess $1.50 
Concerning Children ......esceesescess 1.85 
In This Our World (verse)...seesseeee 1.a8 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story)......... en | 
The Home ..cccccccsccccccsscsccccese 1.0¢ 
Human Work ...ccccocccccccccccccece 1.0¢ 
(now ready) 
What Diantha Did (novel) ........ ecce 3,00 
The Man-made World; or Cae 


Our Andrecentric Culture | *** 


wR RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


15 Temple Pl., Tel. 3025 Oxford 






You ask my reasons for believing 
in women’s suffrage. It seems to me 
almost self-evident, an axiom, that ev- 
ery householder and tax-payer ought 
to have a voice in the expenditure of 
the money we pay, including, as this 
does, interests the most vital to a hu- 
man being.—Florence Nightingale. 





Suffrage headquarters are soon to 
be opened in Milwaukee through the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
W. Norris, of that city, who have 
given the use of a large and conve- 
nient office to the Political Equality 


| Langee of Wisconsin. 


DR. WILLIAM H. WATSON’S 
ART LECTURE 


And Stereopticon Views of His Paint- 
Ings, Known as the 


WATSON GALLERY OF ART 


(Published in book form by Buckley & 
Co., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, I11.) 


Dr. Watson is highly recommended 
by the press of both continents as 
artist and entertaining lecturer. He 
is author of “Glad Songs of Praise” 
and other books, illustrated by him- 
self, and is well known as a writer 
on art and music in the mazazines. 


Address 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
2317 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


i 


$50 OFFER FOR 1911 








There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late im the year that The Woman’s 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. 

As The Woman’s Journal is the 
official organ of The National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first, last and all the time to win 
equal suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of help 
img on the cause. 

The Woman’s Journal, therefore, 
renews the special offer whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal suf- 
frage than by writing for the par- 
ticulars of this offer? Write ag 
soorm as possible, in order to have 
more time in which t> win the $650. 

















Is Woman Suffrage 
Important ? 


By Max Eastman, Secretary of the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage 
Price, .05 Postpaid, .06 


National Suffrage Headquarters 
505 Fifth Ave., New Vaork 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
CHILD LABOR COM- 
MITTEE AND SUF- 
FRAGE 


How long will women continue to 
accept the handicap of working with- 
out proper tools? 

The obtuseness of some otherwise 
intelligent women on this subject is 
one of the marvels of this day and 
generation. Nothing could more 
cleariy reveal this regrettable inabil- 
ity to see a patent need than the two 
following letters recently sent out by 
the Massachusetts Child Labor Com- 
mittee. Accompanying a photograph 
of a prematurely old little girl, whose 
mixed expression of pathetic alertness 
haunts one, are these words: 

“This little spinner works eleven 
hours a day in a Georgia cotton mill. 
She is only one of thousands of child 
slaves who work in the mills, mines 
and glaseworks of the country. 

“We are proud that Massachusetts 
is in the front rank in child labor re- 
form, but we need to help remedy the 
horrible conditions which exist 
throughout the country. We invite 
you to become a member of the Na- 
tional and Massachusetts Child Labor 
Committees. 

“Even in Massachusetts, conditions 
need improvement. Hundreds of ac- 
cidents happen because young chil- 
dren, too young to be careful, work 
with dangerous machinery. A girl, 
while stooping to pick up waste be- 
neath a machine while it was in mo- 
tion, was caught by her hair in the 
gearing and part of her scalp was 
torn off. Accidents in the factories 
present only one of the numerous 
evils of child labor which we are try- 
ing to correct. 

“Will you help in the work by con- 
tributing toward its support? The 
associate membership is two dollars, 
but many larger contributions are ab- 
solutely essential. Checks may be 
made payable,” etc. 

The other letter bears the picture 
of a wizened, hollow-eyed little chap 
in messenger’s uniform, and reads as 
follows: 

“You have no conception of the im- 
moral conditions under which the city 
night messenger works. The fourteen 
or sixteen-year-old boy is sent by an 
unsuspecting parent into an employ- 
ment where he is at the beck and call 
of prostitutes and gamblers, where he 
becomes familiar with the lowest 
dives in the city. The night messen- 
ger is expected to perform many 
kinds of immoral service, to act as 
go-between, to furnish men with op- 
portunities for vice, to purchase 
liquor after legal closing time, in 
kitchen bar-rooms, to carry meals to 
disreputable houses, to be received 
without thought of decency or moral- 
ity. We have abundant evidence, 
which is unprintable, that the night 
messenger service is the most im- 
moral employment of children yet dis- 
covered. 

“The National and Massachusetts 
Child-Labor Committees are fighting 
to exclude minors from this service. 
This is in addition to the long-contin- 
ued fight against all ordinary forms 
of child-labor. 


“Will you help us by subscribing 
for membership in the National and 
State Committees?” 


These heart-rending appeals are 
written on a letter-head bearing 37 
names of people well known in the 
work of social reform. Ten of them 
are women, and out of the ten, seven 
are pronounced anti-suffragists, one is 
a luke-warm suffragist, who never 
mentions the subject if she can help 
it, and only two are suffragists. 

Of the 27 men, eleven are avowedly 
anti-suffragists, and only six are 
known to be suffragists. 

Can it be, then, that only eight out 
of the whole 37 presumably intelli- 
gent men and women are unwilling to 
admit the application to their own 
work of labor-saving methods? Every 
one of them knows that child labor 
can be abolished in one way alone—by 
legislation, and that the key to the sit- 
uation is to elect such legislators, and 
only such, as will pass reformatory 
child-labor laws, and to elect Govern- 
ors who will appoint adequate inspec- 
tors, who will keep the legislators in- 
formed as to the needs. It is incom- 
prehensible how warm-hearted, will- 
ing women can get so far as to serve 
on a child-labor committee and still 
can fail to see that the very next step 
for them must be te secure for them- 


| 
selves and for the women who receive | them by voting district 


the appeals, the right which the men 
have to back their moral and finan- 
cial support with the political power 
which will force the legislation they 
recommend. 

How can women be so lavish of 
their labor, so round-about and slow, 
so almost criminally stupid in the 
face of crying needs such as these 
letters depict! It is like insisting on 
sewing garments by hand when ma- 
chines are available and people cold 
and needing clothes; like insisting on 
walking to the scene of an accident 
where one’s help is needed, instead of 
taking a train. It is everything that 
is short-sighted and lacking in com- 
mon sense. 

It is not as if giving women the 
vote would in any way lessen the re- 
sponse to these appealing letters, but 
the response, instead of merely show- 
ing itself in unfocused public opinion, 
and in money contributed to work up 
that public opinion, could also be the 
doubling of a vote that would elect 
representatives who would enact such 
laws as would put those pitiful little 
girls and boys into the homes and 
schools and playgrounds where they 
belong, and would force up the wages 
of their fathers and mothers, so that 
they could afford to keep them there. 

In fact, giving votes to women 
could, and probably would, alto- 
gether do away with the need for the 
existence of a child-labor committee; 
so why not work for a practical solu- 
tion, instead of going round Robin 
Hood’s barn? 

It is high time that women who 
are ready for public service realized 
their need of political power, as the 
men of Pittsburg a few weeks ago 
realized that they had political power, 
when they said to their representa- 
tives in the Legislature: 

“When you were a candidate for 
office, you promised to serve us; now 
we give you the opportunity. 

“If you don’t serve us now, others 
will hear us in the next Legislature. 

“This time we present a request, 
next time it will be a demand. 

“If we err in our request, we, not 
you, will shoulder the responsibility.” 

When women can say things like 
these, their public service will begin 
to be real efficiency, and they never 
can say. things like these unless they 
give their money and time to win- 
ning equal suffrage, even to the ex- 
clusion of other causes. 


THE LEAST I CAN DO 


women are enfranchised, ef- 
forts to ameliorate social conditions 
can be at best but crippled. There- 
fore, | have decided to give such time 
and money as | can spare to those 
causes only that will bring about the 
political freedom of women. 
Signature 

The above is a facsimile of the slip 
that has been printed by the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. All suffragists are urged to use 
them in reply to all appeals sent them 
for money. It will serve for propa- 
ganda and if used in large numbers 
will have a marked moral effect. They 
may be had from 505 Fifth avenue, 10 
cents a hundred. 


Until 


VARIOUS SUFFRAGE OR- 
GANIZATIONS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


New York, with its nearly 5,000,000 
inhabitants, naturally gives to the suf- 
frage visitor or to the curious specta- 
tor a chance to see more suffrage or- 
ganizations and more varieties of suf- 
frage organization than can be found 
in any other spot in this country. Just 
as it takes “all sorts to make a world,” 
so it takes all sorts nowadays to 
make the suffrage movement. Some 
idea of the extent and variation of 
present day suffrage activity can be 
had from a glance at the following 
résumé of the New York organiza- 
tions: 


The Woman Suffrage Party 

Chairman, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Headquarters, Metropolitan Tow- 
er, 1 Madison avenue. 

“A union for political work of ex- 
isting equal suffrage organizations in 
the city of New York,” is the way the 
Woman Suffrage Party describes itself 
on its enrolment card. 

The work which differentiates the 
Party from other forms of suffrage 
activity is that it aims not only to 
secure the enrolled names of as many 





suffragists as possible, but to organize 


s so as to bring 


pressure to bear upon the legislators 
of every district in the city. 

The aim of the Party since its or- 
ganization, two years ago, has been 
the winning of equal suffrage in New 
York inside of five years. Its organ- 
ization is upon the same plan as that 
of the regular political parties. Each 
assembly district has its leader, each 
election district its captain. 

Two annual Conventions have been 
held at Carnegie Hall, the attendance 
at the second of which outnumbered 
that of either the Republican, Demo- 
cratic or Socialist gatherings held in 
the same hall during the same month. 

The Party enrolments now number 
30,000. 

Its organ is The Woman Voter, pub- 
lished monthly. There are no mem- 
bership dues, the organization being 
supported by subscriptions and con- 
tributions. 

It has held several hundred meet- 
ings in halls, also out-of-door meet- 
ings; published the “rainbow flyers” 
in Yiddish, Italian and Bohemian; 
carried on a legislative campaign, and 
sent delegates to local political con- 
ventions; and has drawn into active 
suffrage work many women who have 
not hitherto been interested. 


Union 


Stanton 
46 East 


Women’s Political 

President, Mrs. Harriot 

Blatch. Headquarters, 
29th street. 

This organization was formerly 
called The Equality League of Self- 
Supporting Women, and was started 
with the idea of interesting working 
girls in equal suffrage. It was the first 
association in New York City to abol- 
ish dues, its members paying only 25 
cents on joining the League. Last win- 
ter, the more prominent members of 
the Association, believing the time 
was ripe for a society founded on the 
lines of Mrs. Pankhurst’s Women’s 
Political and Social Union, changed 
the name of the Equality League to 
the present one of Women’s Political 
Union. They then adopted the Eng- 
lish colors, purple, green and white, 
and opened headquarters, including a 
shop, where articles in these colors 
are sold. The work of the Union is 
chiefly along political lines. On its 
board are several wealthy women, who 
are able to give all their time to suf- 
frage. The Union has carried on sev- 
eral active campaigns against candi- 
dates the New York Legislature 
who are opposed to suffrage, notably 
the one against Artemus Ward, Jr., 
last November. They hold open-air 
meetings, and publish and sell on the 
street a little suffrage sheet 
called “The Broadside,” gotten up to 
resemble the first page of the English 
“‘Votes for Women.” The Union is at 
home every Sunday afternoon between 
4 and 6 P. M., and visitors are always 
welcome, 


for 


clever 


The Political Equality Association 
President, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont. 
Headquarters, 505 Fifth avenue. 
This Association stands especially 





for the political settlement idea, Dur- 
ing the brief period of its organization, 
which only dates back to August, two 
years ago, when Mrs. Belmont held 
some suffrage meetings at her New- 
port home, nine branches have been 
established. Six of have sep- 
arate headquarters, which are centres 
for general suffrage work and neigh- 
borhood social work, beside clubs and 
classes for training in civics, the sci- 
ence of government and public speak- 
ing. 


these 


The Harlem Club has headquarters 
at 260 Lenox avenue, with Miss Nettie 
‘Podell, organizer; the Wage-Earners’ 
League at 196 East Broadway, Miss 
Bertha Ryshpan, organizer: Negro 
Men’s and Women’s League, 83 West 
134th street, Miss Irene L. Moorman, 
organizer; Bronx Branch, 830 West- 
chester avenue, Mrs. M. P. Ostrow, or- 
ganizer; East New York League, 1699 
Pitkin avenue, Brooklyn, Miss Esther 
Finkelstein, organizer: Women Physi- 
cians’ and Surgeons’ League, New 
York Headquarters, 730 Broadway, Dr. 
Belle J. MacDonald, organizer; Brook- 
lyn Headquarters, 512 Bedford avenue, 
Dr. Jennie V. H. Baker, organizer. 

There also a Trained Nurses’ 
League and an Artists’ and Musicians’ 
League, and still another newly es- 
tablished branch, called the Brookholt 
Branch, at Hempstead, Long Island. 

The 14th Assembly District Club 
140 East 34th street, igs unlike the 
other branches in that it has, in addi- 
tion to the regular meetings, classes, 


is 





concerts and dances, a lunch room 
which is very popular and successful. 
This centre is under the charge of 
Miss Mary Donnelly, organizer. The 
club room has been generously loaned 
by Mrs. Belmont to other Associations, 
including the State and National As- 
sociations, for meetings during the 
winter. 

The president takes an active per- 
sonal interest in each of the branches, 
and nothing is undertaken without her 
knowledge. The Association has 
been eminently successful in its spec- 
ial line of work, and has a member- 
ship of at least 1500. 

Collegiate Equal Suffrage League 
President, Martha Gruening. Head- 

quarters, 505 Fifth avenue. Colors, 
violet, green and buff. 

The Collegiate Equal 
League a branch of the 
College. Equal Suffrage League. 
a membership of 700 college women, 
among them some of the most active 
of the younger suffragists, who find it 
a congenial sphere for their somewhat 


Suffrage 
Nationa 
It has 


is 


radical tendencies. 

The League at one time engaged 
Helen L. Sumner to prepare an im- 
partial study of conditions in Colo- 
rado, and published the results in book 
form under the title “Equal Suffrage 
in Colorado.” This investigation oc- 
cupied two years, and cost the League 
nearly $3000. The book has been pro- 
nounced the most valuable contribu- 
suffrage literature of recent 
The League has also published 
various leaflets on legislative topics. 
It does not, however, confine itself 
entirely to this line of work, but has 
taken part in all the active suffrage 
events in New York City. It has held 
everal large and important public 
meetings at Cooper Union, has held 
street meetings and parlor meetings. 
Notable lectures have been delivered 
for the League by W. I. Thomas, 
Ethel Arnold, Mrs. Gilman and others. 
The League seeks to inspire suf- 
fragists with the desire to be accurate, 
and to educate themselves as well as 
others. 


tion to 
years. 


The Equal Franchise Society 

Founded by Mrs. Clarence Mackay in 
1908. Acting President, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Chanler Aldrich. Headquar- 
ters, Metropolitan Tower, 1 Mad- 
ison avenue. 

This Society was originally made up 
of women of the leisure class, among 
whom there was a sudden growth of 
interest in suffrage three years ago. 
Its work has been largely educational 
until the present year, when it un- 
dertook legislative work at Albany. 

Under its auspices, a brilliant series 
of eight suffrage lectures was given 
last year at the Garden Theatre, and 
another series of six on the history of 
the movement this year at Maxine EI- 
liott’s Theatre. 

There are men as well as women 
on its board, and men of prominence 
have been on their list of speakers, 
among them Gov. Shafroth, Everett 
Colby, Brand Whitlock, Col. Harvey 
and Max Eastman. 

This last winter the Society, with 
the co-operation of the Woman Suf- 
frage Party, the Collegiate League and 
the Women’s Political Union, pre- 
sented at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre a 
remarkably costly and painstaking se- 
ries of tableaux. of famous women. 
Tickets were sold at high prices to 
raise money for suffrage work. Many 
women Well known socially took part. 
Mrs. Mackay has been president un- 

recently, when she resigned be- 
of inability to meet all the 
increased demands of the position. 
Her sincere conviction that women 
need the suffrage for the welfare of 
the State and for their own individuai 
development has influenced many 
women who have heretofore been 


blind to the meaning of the suffrage 
movement. 


til 
cause 


The Society arranged a few weeks 
ago what was called “Suffrage Week” 
in Albany. There were meetings in- 
doors and out, electric “votes for wom- 
en” signs, a reception, suffrage plays 
and monologues, suffrage pictures 
shown at the vaudeville theatres: in 
fact, something going on all the time 
to make the legislators realize that 
suffrage was a live issue. The week 
was a brilliant success, 


Equal Suffrage League of New York 
President, Mary Garrett Hay. 

_The Equal Suffrage League of New 
York had perfected its organization in 


1893 





; under the leadership of Mrs. Lil- 
lie Devereux Blake, thus preceding any 


other suffrage club of the elt 


y 
eral years. Since its ince, OY 


pti 
League has known but en: te 
dents, Mrs. Blake, Mrs 4, Ro. 

> Rivien 


and the present leader. 
Garrett Hay. Even in 1999 
membership was 100, and tha; 
is more than doubled a; the 
date. While the aim i: 
general propaganda, the c}y}, is un 
in that its monthly meet, gs oa 
dressed by exponents of varions « 
fessions who talk of suffrace a 
relation to these profess; a 
during the winter, clergyme; 
writers, actors and artists have e. 
before the members. On May 
interesting and amusing ~ 
on suffrage was held by th 
the Hotel Astor. The affirmatiye y 
presented by Miss Prisci] Hacksiag 
and Mrs. James Lees Laid LW 
the negative was upheld }) M 
an and another suffragist 

The membership dues a 
one-tenth going { 
Association, to which it 
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of COUr. 


K debate 
League at 


whit 
’ While 


S. Nath. 


year, 
The William Lloyd Garrison Equal 
Rights Association 
President, Mrs. Henry Villa 
The William Lloyd Ga: 
ation was founded in Ja: 
through the agency of M: Mary 
Craigie. Its object is two-folg. Tr 
push the cause by propagania, and y 
support suffrage enterpris: ndertak 
en in the city. At the regular meet 
ings, which occur the first Tuesday j 
the month, from May to Novembe 
speakers of note address the membe 
on suffrage topics. Outside of 
club, the members themselves addre 
meetings, and the club as Whole of 
ten co-operates with othe: 
conduct mass meetings 
searcely a single import: 
undertaking in New York 
not receive loyal support { 
ganization. The members! 
prises the names of peop! 
the cause thoroughly at 
whose work in its behalt 
limit. It is a significant f that th 
club has grown in numbers from g 
in 1906 to 225 at the presen! ‘ime, T 
annual dues are one dollar, of whid 
the State Association 
tenth. ii 
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The Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage 

Peabod 
y Place 


President, Mr. George Fost: 
Headquarters, 118 Wav: 
This League was the fir 
in this country, and so pot: 
its example that Men’s li 
sprung into life in some d 
from the Atlantic to thi 
every instance, as in Ne\ 
membership list is made 
sentatives of the best inte! 
iness and professional cla of meé 
The president of the New Ya 
League has been George ['oster Pe 
body, from its beginning vo ¥ 
ago, and the secretary, M: 
Mr. Eastman speaks mos' 
and his earnest but 
presentation of the suffra 
has won hundreds of cony: 
been the means of the « 
of many of the Men’s Lea 
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Last winter, the League save ad 
ner to Mrs. Snowdon. S: 
taining speeches were mad beside ® 
own, in which she was ler 
The attendance was so great thal 
taxed the capacity of the |! 
room to the utmost. 

Last Tuesday, May 
Union mass meeting wa 
the auspices of the Men 
which Norman Hapgood 
Collier’s Weekly, was chairma, ® 
Ex-Gov. Brady of Idaho, Hon. Ha 
Spielberg of the New York Less 
ture, Peter Brady of the 
cal Union, and Arthur B: 
of the New York Evenin: 
were ‘speakers. 


The East Side Equal Rights Le 
President, Dr. Anna Me ' 
quarters, 225 Chrystie street 
The East Side Equal Rig)" 
is unique among Suffrage 
in that it_has been a politi 

ment, with a headquart: 
carried on clubs and class‘ 
kinds, and has done it 
side financial aid. 

The members are mos 
ple, men and women, who hav 
edly supported the work 
league by their dues and « 
The founder and preside! 
Mercy, is a successful dentist 
Mercy’s faithful work has 
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yrresponding secre- 


the first political 
city, also the first 
etings on the East 
, rooms are open every 
weekly 
a physical culture 
class, 


syestions under 


District. 

tive Suffrage League 
en Hoy Greeley. 
nded in 

ie Woman 


namely, the Assembly 
plan of this work 
Mrs. Greeley, and 
actice by her, with 
eyed from the Na- 
petitions forming a 
These names 
turned over to the 
Party, and the 
1 its work in the 19th 
carrying on the 
The League de- 
re stamp, and to 
sold the first. 
distributed to all 
itions in the Union, 
hat the cause will be 
thereby. The meet- 
ce a month, and in 
those not especially 
ffrage, there is a social 
lition to the suffrage 
membership of over 200 
ess of the League. 
Suffrage Study Club 
Raymond Brown. 
Study Club was organ- 
ber, 1909, by Mrs. Ray- 
ho has been its presi- 
Its object is the study 
suffrage movement in 
th emphasis placed on 
ts members for speak- 
iim to make each in- 
so entirely au cour- 
arguments that she 
loss in meeting 
Such a training 
is an invaluable 
ffrage work in New 
ies of outside meet- 
the autumn at 
ers will officiate. As 
of the suffrage 
lating library system 
put into operation. 
articles dealing 
are being collected 
e world and these are 
club members at a 
per book for a period 
he club numbers over 
rs each paying an 
» dollar, a tenth of 
iver to the State As- 
ich it is auxiliary. 
(| once a month. 


Vass. 


| be 


a 
r 
its. 


d in 


dy 


ne 


\. F. Townsend. 
tive Service League 
October, 1909, with the 
iid form a nucleus of 
vho would co-operate 
‘im has been to lend 
iffragists and to the 
ind with this end in 
have been open to 
members. At these 
a month addresses 
by able speakers, the 
placed, during the 
tical study and prac- 
club’s membership 
policy being to open 
ut the fifty members 
their efforts to fur- 
) that the influence of 
spread. As a society 
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ar, 


Suffragettes 
‘tragettes of America 
' society led by Mrs. 
“er, which publishes 
"@ monthly maga- 
progressive woman- 
ind equal suffrage in 
* Published by the 
ig Company, 32 Union 


has two branches 
York and one al 
& spirited writer, 
has steadily im- 


programs 
sudy class on the His- 


a current 
holds discussions 
the 
men and women, a 
The League is also 

. Party center for 


December, 
Suffrage 
rk carried on by it 
ince been adopted 


suffrage was granted in Illinois. 


a survey of the suffrage work of the 
country, as well as local and argumen- 
tative articles. 
The Joan of Arc League 
The Joan of Arc League shows its 
activity chiefly by the publication of 
the breezy little magazine of the same 
name, which has been issued at in- 
tervals during the past year. 
The founder of the League and ed- 
itor of the magazine is Mrs. Nellie 
Van Slingerland. The president is 
Madame D. C. Van Norman. 
The League has shown in its mag- 
azine a hearty spirit of co-operation 
with the National Suffrage Association 
and the Woman Suffrage Party, and 
describes itself as “an independent or- 
gan, affiliated with no society or asso- 
ciation, and is the organ of all organ- 
izations for the advancement 
women.” 


of 


Socialist Suffrage Clubs 

These are the youngest of the or- 
ganizations in the fight for women’s 
freedom. They were started six 
months ago by the Socialist Party in 
New York City. They are already 
five in number; there are the Harlem, 
the Yorkville, the Bronx, the East 
Side, and the Gramercy. Their aim 
is to present suffrage from a Socialist 
point of view, and to show women 
the vital importance of economic free- 
dom. They teach wage-earning wom- 
en how to use the ballot when their 
right to it is won. 

These clubs are uniform in plan. 

Each has an organizer, who must be 
a member of the Socialist Party, but 
the membership is open to all who are 
in sympathy with socialism or suf- 
frage. Each club holds two meetings 
evefy month for the study of econom- 
ics, suffrage and allied topics. The 
combined clubs have already held one 
large public meeting in Cooper Union, 
and plan to hold others. 
These clubs fill a decided need in the 
movement today, being distinctly 
working-class clubs, in which working- 
class interests are studied and ex- 
plained. They have a big future be- 
fore them, not only in New York, but 
in every part of the country. 


-_——_— — 


MARCH OF SUFFRAGE 


On the day when the suffragists 
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No garment, no matter how elaborate, is 
more becoming to a woman than a simple 
house dress made of some pretty wash 
material Its very simplicity makes her 
seem youthful, and its daintiness makes 
her attractive. 

The dress illustrated is one of the 
simplest It has Gibson tucks at the 
shoulders in both front and back, and 
these extend all the way to the belt. The 
closing is at one side of the waist. The 
sleeves are the  plainest leg-o'-mutton 
shape and full length, 

The skirt is gored and fits snugly, hav- 
ing a reversed pleat in the centre of the 
back 

Cashmere, cheviot, albatross, gingham, 
cambric, and other wash materials will be 
pretty made in this style, and the collar 
may be detachable and of white lawn and 


lace, 


The pattern 4650 is cut in sizes 31 to 
42 inches bust measure. Medium size re- 
quires 11% yards of 24-inch material. 

The above pattern can be obtained by 
sending 10 cents to the office of this paper. 





march, it is of interest to measure 
the onward march of the cause. 
Eighty years ago women could not 
vote any where, except to a very limit- 
ed extent in Sweden and a few other 
places in the Old World. 

In 1838, Kentucky gave school suf- 
frage to widows with children of 
school age. In 1850, Ontario gave it 
to women both married and single. 
In 1861, Kansas gave it to all women. 
Municipal suffrage was granted to 
women in Finland in 1863, and in New 
South Wales in 1867. In 1869, Eng- 
land gave municipal suffrage to 
single women and widows, Victoria 
gave it to women both married and 
single, and Wyoming gave full suf- 
frage to all women. 

In 1871, West Australia gave mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women. School 
suffrage was granted in 1875 by 
Michigan and Minnesota, in 1876 by 
Colorado, in 1877 by New Zealand, in 
1878 by New Hampshire and Oregon, 
in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 by 
New York and Vermont. In 1880, 
South Australia gave municipal suf- 
frage to women. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was ex- 
tended to the single women and wid- 
ows of Scotland, and full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage in the Isle of Man. 
Nebraska gave women school suf- 
frage in 1883. Municipal suffrage was 
given by Ontario and Tasmania in 
1884, and by New Zealand and New 
Brunswick in 1886. 

In 1887, municipal suffrage 
granted in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and 
Manitoba, and school suffrage in 
North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Arizona and New Jersey. In the 
same year Montana gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote upon all 
submitted to the tax- 


was 


questions 
payers. 

In 1888, England gave women coun- 
ty suffrage, and British Columbia and 
the Northwest Territory gave them 
municipal suffrage. In 1889, county 
suffrage was given to the women of 
Scotland, and municipal suffrage to 
single women and widows in the 
Province of Quebec. In 1891, school 
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In 1893, school suffrage was grant- 








y issue. It contains 


ed in Connecticut, and full suffrage in 


suffrage to women, and bond suffrage 


gave them full national suffrage, and 


made 
from members of Parliament down. 


mentary suffrage to the 300,000 wo- 


frage. 
right to vote for members of the 


boards of public charities, and to 
| serve on such boards, and England, 
with only 15 dissenting votes out of 
the 670 members of the House of 


Commons, 





Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894, 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio. 
bond suffrage in Iowa, and parish and 
suffrage in England to wo- 
men both married and single. In 
1895, full State suffrage was granted 
in South Australia to women both 
married and single. In 1896, full suf- 
frage was granted in Utah and Idaho. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers 
except members of Parliament; Min- 
nesota gave women the right to vote 
for library Delaware gave 
school suffrage to tax-paying women; 
France gave women engaged in com- 
merce the right to vote for judges of 
the tribunals of commerce, and Lou- 
isiana gave tax-paying women the 
right to vote upon all questions sub- 
mitted to the tax-payers. In 1900, 
Wisconsin gave women school suf- 
frage, and West Australia granted 
full State suffrage women, both 
married and single. 

In 1901, New York gave tax-paying 
women in all towns and villages of 
the State the right to vote on ques- 
tions of local taxation, Norway gave 
suffrage, and the 
voted down al- 


district 


trustees; 


to 


municipal 
Kansas Legislature 
most unanimously, and “amid a rip- 
ple of amusement,” a proposal to re- | 
peal municipal suffrage. } 

In 1902, full national suffrage was 
sranted to all the women of federated 
Australia, and full State suffrage to 
the women of New South Wales. 


In 1903, Tasmania gave full State 


them 


was granted to the women of Kansas. 

In 1905, Queensland gave women 
full State suffrage. In 1906, Finland 
all offices, 


them eligible to 


In 1907, Norway gave full Parlia- 


men who already had municipal suf- 
Denmark gave women the 
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Coffee Percolater 
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CHANDLER & BARBER 
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An excellent little handbook b* 


the departments of city, state and n ational government. 
clubs, classes and individual worker s. 


I. The Government of the United States. | 
ll. Powers of the Federal Government. 
Ill. Comgress. 
IV. The President and His Cabinet. 
V. The Supreme Court and the Judiciary. 
VI. Political Parties. 
Vil. The State. 
Vill. The State and Business. 
IX. Labor and Living Conditions. 


Politics and Government in the United States 


E. T. Fox, giving a brief outline of 
Invaluable for 
Contents: 


X. Local Politics. 


XI, How a Law is Made. 
Xil. The City. 
| XII. The Law and its Administration. 
XIV. Taxation and Expenditure. 
| XV. The Making of a Citizen. 
| XVI. Civic Terms. 
XVII. Bibliography. 
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mayors, aldermen and town and coun- 
ty councillors. 

In 1908, Michigan gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote on questions 
of local taxation and the granting of 
franchises; Denmark gave women 
who are tax-payers or the wives of 
tax-payers a vote for all officers ex- 
cept members of Parliament, and Vie- 
toria gave full State suffrage to all 


women. 
In 1909, Belgium gave women the 
right to “vote for members of the 


Conseils des Prudhommes, and made 
them eligible; single women and 
widows paying taxes were given a 
vote in the Province of Vorarlberg 
Tyrol), and Ginter Park, 
Va., gave tax-paying women, married 
single, municipal suffrage. 

In 1910, Washington gave full suf- 
frage to all women; New Mexico gave 
them school suffrage; Norway made 
municipal woman suffrage universal 
(three-fifths of the women had had it 
before); Bosnia gave the Parliamen- 
tary vote to women owning a certain 
amount of real estate; the Diet of 
the Crown Province of Krain (Aus- 
tria) gave suffrage to the women of 
its capital city, Laibach; New York 
gave women in all the towns, villages 
and third-class cities a right to vote 
on bonding propositions; Vancouver 
extended municipal suffrage to mar- 
ried women (single women and wid- 
ows had it before); the Gaekwar of 
Baroda (India) gave the women of 
his dominions a vote in municipal 
elections; and the Kingdom of Wiir- 
temberg gave women engaged in agri. 
culture a vote for members of the 
Chamber of Agriculture, and also 
made them eligible. 


During the first four months of 


(Austrian 


or 


referendum vote; Norway has made 
women eligible to most of the offices 
of State; and the Legislatures of 
California, Kansas, Oregon and 
Nevada have voted by heavy majori- 
ties in favor of submitting to the 
voters constitutional amendments 
granting full suffrage to women. 

Political sagacity has been defined 
as the power to tell a band-wagon 
from a hearse. Can anyone of com- 
mon sense doubt whether the equal 
suffrage procession is headed toward 
the graveyard or toward victory? 

A. 8. B. 


WISCONSIN’S FINE VOTE 





In Wisconsin, the bill to give wo- 
men ful] suffrage, which passed the 
Senate 16 to 4 and was recommended 
by the Assembly Committee 5 to 2, 
has now been approved by the As- 
sembly, 59 to 29. Some of the bill's 
friends, believing that there was a 
flaw in it which might make trouble 
later, then urged that it be sent to 
the Judiciary Committee. Most of 
the members thought it was all right 
as it stood, but, rather than have any 
doubt about it, they consented to let 
it go before the Judiciary Committee. 
The final action is not known when 
we go to press. 





Let no one think that parades are 
powerless. When the last New York 
Legislature seemed about to smother 
the suffrage bill, a big and impressive 
suffrage procession marched through 
New York City to demand that a vote 
should be taken. Immediately after, 
members of the Legislature bestirred 
themselves, and a way was found to 
get a vote taken. Our women believe 





1911, Zurich has given suffrage to 





made women eligible as 


women by a two-thirds majority on a 


that this was a direct consequence of 
that great populdr demonstration. 
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THE MARCH OF THE 
WOMEN 





Music by Ethel Smyth, Mus. Doc. 





Shout, shout, up with your song! 


Cry with the wind, for the dawn is 


breaking; 


March, march, swing you along, 


Wide blows our banner, and hope is 


waking. 


Song with its story, dreams with their 


glory, 


Lo, they call, and glad is their word! 


Forward, hark how it swells, 
Thunder of freedom, 
the Lord! 


Long, long, we in the past 
Cowered in dread from the light of 
heaven; 
Strong, strong, stand we at last, 


Fearless in faith, and with sight 
new-given. 
Strength with its beauty, Life with its 
duty 


(Hear the voice, oh, hear and obey!) 
These, these—beckon us on! 
Open your eyes to the blaze of day. 


Comrades, ye who have dared 
First in the battle to strive and 
sorrow! 


Scorned, spurned—naught have ye 
cared, 
Raising your eyes to a wider mor- 
row. 
Ways that are weary, days that are 
dreary, 
Toil and pain by faith ye have 
borne; 
Hail, hail, victors ye stand, 


Wearing the wreath that the brave 
have worn! 


Life, strife—these two are one, 
Naught can ye win but by faith and 
daring. 
On, on—that ye have done 
But for the work of today prepar- 
ing. 
Firm in reliance, laugh a defiance 
(Laugh in hope, for sure is the end). 
March, march—many as one, 
Shoulder to shoulder and friend to 
friend! 


MISS CRYSTAL EASTMAN 





Crystal Eastman is one of the best 
known of the younger suffragists. 
She won distinction by her very able 
study of industrial conditions at Pitts- 
burg for the Sage Foundation. Her in- 
vestigation received long and favor- 
able editorial comment from all the 
leading newspapers. She was later 
appointed by Governor Hughes a mem- 
ber of the so-called Wainwright Com- 
mission to study into workmen’s com- 








MISS CRYSTAL EASTMAN 





pensation laws. The law recom- 
mended by this Commission was 
enacted by the Legislature, but hag re- 
cently been pronounced unconstitu- 
tional. 

Miss Eastman is a lawyer, and cher- 
ishes the ambition to enter active 
practice, but has been so occupied 
since her admission to the bar that 
she has not yet been able to do so. 
It is rumored, however, that she is 
about to take up this, work in Mil- 
waukee, where she expects to live in 
the near future. Her extreme 
good looks, her easy, attrac- 
tive manner, and her amused, al- 
most roguish method of stating un- 
answerable propositions, win applause 
for her wherever she speaks. She is 
the sister of Prof. Max Eastman, sec- 
retary of the Men’s League for Wom- 
an Suffrage. She is a graduate of 
Vassar College and the New York Uni- 
versity Law School. 





ARGUMENTS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 





By Lillian D. Wald 





The training and the talents that 
men have are needed for the affairs 
of the State. Tle training and the 
talents that women have are also 


the voice of 


needed for the State. They are not 
identical, but they supplement and re- 
inforce each other in most relations 
in life, and the advantage that fol- 
lows this interplay of the forces of 
men and women should be secured for 
the affairs of the people as a whole. 
I believe that men and women pos- 
sess inherent rights to the franchise, 
and that discrimination on account of 
sex is illogical in our generation, 
since women as well as men are edu- 
cated and are educators, since women 
as well as men are wage-earners, pos- 
sess property, serve the public and 
are served by it. 
Patriotism is as natural to women 
as it is to men, and they should have 
the obligation and the privilege of ex- 
pressing themselves directly through 
the ballot for good government and 
for the selection of the people best 
fitted to carry out the policies of 
good government, more particularly 
that important function of the 
government which concerns itself 
the issues affecting the social 
welfare and the good housekeeping of 
the community. 
Women 


for 


with 


who work are at as great 
disadvantage the vote as 
men would be if they were disfran- 
chised. They should have the oppor- 
portunity (as should all women and 
men) to secure directly for themselves 
protection and regulation of the law 
as they see their needs and are able 
to formulate them. This seems more 
dignified ind more truly womanly 
than to make their appeals indirectly 
and through influence. 

Doubtless many women will have to 
be trained to the best use of the 
franchise, but large numbers of wom 
en have been receiving preparation in 
the hard school of actual experience, 
and many also have been educated 
upon public affairs and are well 
informed concerning them. 

The franchise would not be given 
to an uneducated mass of new voters. 


without 


ORDER MARCH OF THE WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE PARADE 





1st Division 
Banner 
Pipers 
Sedan chair 
Float 
Handicrafts and Jewelers 
6. Industrial Women 
Dressmakers 
8. Milliners 
9. Laundresses 
Tea Room Proprietors 


orm 92 BO 


1. Farmers 

2. Actresses 

3. Painters 

4. Sculptors 

5. Interior Decorators 
6. Musicians 

7. Journalists 

8. Editors 

9. Librarians 


10. Publie Readers and Lecturers 
3d Division 

1. Band 

2. College Women 

3. Teachers 

4. Students 

5. Lawyers 

6. Architects 

7. Engineers 

8. Clergymen 

9. Doctors 

10. Nurses 
4th Division 

1. Business Women 

2. Clerks 

3. Typists 

Stenographers 


». Secretaries 
6. Investigators 
Social Workers 
8. Women of Affairs 
9. Athletic Women 
Chauffeurs 
Four in Hand 
12. Aeronauts 
Explorers 

5th Division 
Band 
Suffrage Pioneers 
Homemakers 
Sympathizers 
Civil Servants 
Office Holders 
Watchers 
Voters 
Tax Payers ) 
Carriage and banner bearer. 


6th Division 


on r- 


ao 


© 9 





1. Band 


11. Cooks The line of march will be from 59th 
12. Hairdressers street down. Fifth avenue to 17th 
3. Artists’ Models street, east on 17th street to Union 

2d Division square, where a mass meeting will be 


held. 
on reaching the square and different 
organizations will proceed to different 
parts of the square, 
be speaking from automobiles. 


al society 
by Madame Gregori especially for the 
occasion. 








$50,000 FUND 
Previously acknowledged .. « -$8,968.90 
Friends’ Equal Rights Asso. 30.00 
Martha S. Cranston, pledge.. 25.00 
Dr. Mary B. Jewett, donation 
for taxicab, May 6......--- 5.00 
$9,028.90 


The fact that you are reading these 
words shows that you have some in- 
terest in suffrage. You may be inter- 
ested in a general way, interested to 
see what other people are doing on 
behalf of your disfranchised fellow- 
beings, but never think of doing any- 
thing yourself. You may, on the other 
hand, be keenly alive to the needs of 
your own pet suffrage organization, 
but. be frankly indifferent to all oth- 
ers. You may believe ardently in 
the activities of your city or your 
State, but convinced that local 
work is the only kind of work that 
counts. Or you may be one of those 
big-hearted ones are ready to 
work unto the last under any banner 
that stands for suffrage and no com- 
promise. But let your sympathies be 
what they may, we appeal to you ear- 
nestly-to support The Woman's Jour- 
nal. This little paper is at the service 
of all suffragists in our country. It 
seeks to be the impartial organ of all 
sorts and conditions of workers for 
the cause of full adult suffrage. It 
is national in its scope, but also local 
in its usefulness. We can reach more 
people through The Journal than in 
any other way. Its subscription list 
is growing with amazing rapidity. We 
therefore appeal to you with confi- 
dence; we know that in asking your 
support we are asking you to help the 
organ that in time can help you. On 
this day of great protest in New York 
we ask you to pledge us your loyalty 
and your help. Pledge yourself to- 
day to give us a definite sum of 
money. Pay it at once or in install- 
ments as you may find most conven- 
ient, but do something now, that The 
Journal may do much in the future. 
Send all contributions to 

Jessie Ashley, Treasurer, 

505 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


be 


who 





7th Division 


1. Band 
2. Equal Franchise Society 
3. Suffrage Clubs in State 
4. Men’s League 
8th Division 
1. Pennsylvania 
2. Massachusetts 
3. New Jersey 
4 Connecticut 


All the banners will be furled 


where there will 
There 
one large stand where a chor- 
will sing a song composed 


will be 


Resolutions of protest will be passed 
against the persistent and unreason- 
able inaction of the New York Legis- 
lature upon the suffrage bills. 

Among the organizations having 
special automobiles are the Woman 
Suffrage Party, the Woman’s Political 
Union, the Collegiate Equal Suffrage 


League and the New York State 
Woman, Suffrage Association. Some 
of the speakers will be Dr. Anna H. 
Shaw, Mrs. Laidlaw, Mrs. Penfield, 
Harriet May Mills, Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, Mrs. John Brannan, Jessie 
Ashley, Mrs. Minnie Reynolds, Mar- 


tha Gruening, Mrs. Hoy Greeley, 
Max Eastman, and many others. 

Some of the marshals in charge of 
the parade are Caroline Lexow, head 


Mr. 











2. Woman Suffrage Party 
By Assembly Districts . 


Olive Stott Gabriel, 
Alice J. G. Perkins, 


marshal, 
H. Burd, 
Hughston. 


MRS. VLADIMIR G. SIMK- 
HOVITCH 


Mrs. 


college woman, deeply interested in all 
social problems. 


wich House Settlement in New York 


much-needed socia] reforms. 
district leader of the Woman Suffrage 
Party, a good speaker, and is often 
called upon to address public meet- 
ings. 

As a social worker, Mrs. Simkho- 
vitch has done a great deal of inves- 
tigating work, and her warm sympa- 
thy is with the working people. 

Mrs. Simkhovitch is more than a suf- 
fragist. She is a vital part of the 
movement for the general progress of 
women and the betterment of social 
and industrial conditions. 

Her husband is a well-known pro- 
fessor in Columbia University, and 
she is the mother of some lovely chil- 
dren. 











MISS LUCY ANTHONY 





Journal.” 


Rey. Anna H. Shaw writes: 

“Wersent to England for the banner 
which the Artists’ League made for 
us when we marched in that first 
procession three years ago. It was 
carried in that procession, and has 
been carried in all the other proces- 
sions of the Union ever since. We 
wanted it to use in the Parade next 
Saturday, and fortunately it came in 
time; and I wanted Lucy Anthony, 
who is to carry the banner, to be 
photographed with it so as to have 
the picture in this week’s Woman’s 
For more than twenty years Miss 
Lucy Anthony has been Miss Shaw’s 


Adelina 


Mrs. Vladimir G. Simkhovitch is a 


For some years she 
has been at the head of the Green- 


City, and has instituted a great many 
She is a 


one of Miss Susan B. Ant 
who is devoting her y 
the suffrage cause. 


hony’s ni 
hole ting 





MISS FOLA LA FOLLETT; 





MISS FOLA LA FOLETR 


Suffragists describe Fola La Folles 
as a “darling,” and a very able » 
She is by profession an a tress, and 
reader of unusual abilit She } 
done good service for suffrage » 
won much fame by he: rendering 


“How the Vote Was Won 
She is 


the daughter of Seng 
La Follette, and during the recent gy 
frage week at Albany quite am; 


several male listeners by her rem, 
able exposition of the “in 





surgent” y 
sition. She is even more adyay 
in her sympathies than is her dig 
guished father, and suffragists 
proud to name her as one of them, 

A certain minister says women ou 
not to vote because suffrage is not 
natural but a derived right. So ist, 


right of children to a common sch 





education. So is our right to say 
tary and police protection. It isp 
natural. Heaven did not make 
licemen. But who will say that gir 
should be shut out from school, ¢ 
women from police protection, becau 
it is not a natural right ?—Rabbi § 
phen 8S. Wise. 

I believe emphatically that a wo 
an’s place is home; but where is 
home?.. Mine is all the way fn 
Boston to San Francisco, and fn 
Canada to the Gulf. The question 
not what a woman should be allow 
to do, but can she do proper! 


In this reform (woman suffrage), ho 
is the very watchword, for all the! 
terests of the home, and 
that affect the home, ar‘ 


rll the e 


largely 4 





private secretary. She is the only 


pendent upon politics Women 
only should have the | to de 
with these, but they 1 wield 
effectively.—Mrs. Maud B. Booth 





Charles Frohman and 
William Harris, Le 








COLONIAL THEATRE 


sees and Managers. 





| Evenings at 7.50 || Matinee Wed. and Sat. at 73 | 





HOME COMING 


CANT 
USI 


WITH THE WONDERFUL ORIGINA 
LAN, JULIA SANDERSON, 
ALAN MUDIE, 
LAWRENCE 


ETHEL CADMAN, HA 
GRANT, H. H. MEYER 


PERCIVAL 


BOSTON’S BICCEST MUSICAL COMEDY HIT! 


ENCACEMENT 


THE ES FROHMAN Presents 


A TICAL 
Cc COMEDY 


ARCADIAN 


L CAST, INCLUDING FRANK rt 
KNIGHT, JOSEPHINE JALIL 
ROLD CLEMENCE, MARY MACKII 
AND 90 OTHERS. 





ARK 


THEATRE 
Charles Frohman. 
Rich & Harris, 
Lessees and Managers 





Evenings at 8.10 
Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. at 2.10 


HENRY B. HARRIS Presents 


A New Farcical Comedy 
THE 


COMMUTER 


By JAMES FORBES, : 
CHORUS LADY” and “THE TRAVELIN 


Author of “THE 


SALESMAN.” 


PRICES: $1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50c, 25 





TREMONT 


THEATRE 





Sixth Week MAY 8 
RICHARD CARLE 


IN HIS NEW MUSICAL PLAY 


MATINEES 
WED. & SAL 


aenenemenence 





| JUMPING 


JUPITER J 








With EDNA WALLACE HOPPER and Augmented Chorus and 


Orchestré 








MRS. M. K. SIMKHOVITCH 
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